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FROM EGYPT 

Assioot, Egypt, December 3, 1000. 

... I am on the point of building “ air-castles,” now that we sec a new 
hospital really stones, bricks, and mortar. 1 can believe that even a training- 
school may be possible. 

We have a general fund, but anything sent as a “ special” for any part of 
the work is not put into the fund, but goes directly to the “ special.” Our 
home board agrees to supply the means for carrying on the work reported to 
them and the missionaries’ salaries, but often there is a great demand for 
money that is denied us on account of poor collections at home. We paid 
for a piece of land on which to build our new hospital now in course of erection 
six hundred pounds, or three thousand dollars, and it was all collected from 
Egypt, most of it from our native Protestant and some Mohammedan friends, 
and a small part from tourists, English and American. . . . 

We are treating patients in the old house which we rented when I first 
came in 1890—scores, and, yes, hundreds of various diseases, eyes especially. 
Numerous cases of eyes come to us nearly hopeless, caused by delay on the part 
of their superstitious friends, but we see a difference now. They are afraid to 
postpone treatment when they have once seen those who have been to us. We 
have patients from many different towns along the Nile, and they carry the news 
to others, who in turn come. We charge whenever we can get any money, but a 
great deal is freely done for the many poor. The rich ones give now and then, 
thus encouraging us very much. . . . 

K. Dorcas Leas. 

[Miss Leas is a graduate of New Haven Hospital Training-School, and has 
been several years in Egypt, doing hospital work under the American Mission.] 


THE CLEMENTINA HOSPITAL 

I Ianover, Germany. 

The Clementina Hospital, of Hanover, was started twenty-live years ago by 
a lady who in private life was known ns Frilulein Lutzcrnde. with one small 
house, two assistant nurses, and three beds for private patients. They now have 
a pleasant and rather pretentious brick building four stories high with large gar¬ 
dens surrounding it, and can accommodate from fifty to sixty patients. 

There are over fifty hospitals and “stations” of the Order of the Red Cross 
in Germany, of which this is the parent house, and Friiulein Lutzerode, or “ Frau 
Oberin,” is what her title suggests—the Mother Superior of all. There are one 
hundred and twenty-three nurses belonging to the order, thirteen only remaining 
in the hospital in Hanover at the present time. Young women and widows from 
twenty to forty years of age, from both high and middle classes, are accepted on 
probation. 

None who have been servants are admitted; none with young children. All 
must have had a good ordinary education. 

Though distinctly a religious order,—Protestant Lutheran,—four or five 
Catholic Sisters have been accepted from time to time, their admission being 
allowed by the laws governing the order. 

Probationers must take to the hospital two dark-blue cotton dresses, one 
alpaca dress, plain underclothing, low-heeled boots that do not “creak," and 
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black gloves. They must also pay one hundred marks (twenty-five dollars) when 
they enter. 

For eighteen marks (four dollars and fifty cents) the material for all three 
dresses and patterns for making the same are supplied by the Frau Oberin. This 
is returned to them in value in the form of a pin at the end of the first year,—if 
accepted,—and a large silver cross with a red cross in the centre at the end of 
five years. One year is the end of their probation. 

If at the end of that time they are for any reason not acceptable to the Frau 
Oberin, she can dismiss them without the knowledge or sanction of the Board of 
Managers. Nurses so dismissed forfeit their one hundred marks. 

The names of those who have met her approbation are offered to the hoard 
and arc formally accepted as Sisters. Then they are given the pin and fluted cap 
of the order. 

It sometimes happens that at the end of five years the Mother Superior may 
consider a Sister not worthy of receiving the cross. In that case she must wait 
another year, or even two years, as happened in one instance. 

The Sisters are given four weeks annually, when they go home, and during 
that time they need not wear their uniform. 

If they have no home, or friends whom they wish to visit, there is a station 
in the Hartz Mountains where they may go, and they are allowed a certain sum 
of money for their board. 

In rare instances a Sister is allowed to go home if a member of her immediate 
family should be very ill. Flight weeks is the limit of such a visit annually, yet 
a case was cited where a Sister was given two years’ leave, of absence, owing to 
the chronic illness of the mother, whose only helper was a younger daughter, who 
had not finished her education. Rather than sacrifice the younger child, the 
nurse was allowed to take her place. It is the only instance of the kind, however. 

Accepted nurses are supposed to remain always under the Mother Superior 
and the rigid rules of the order. But should a Sister wish to leave for good and 
sufficient reasons, the Frau Oberin can release her. She must then return the 
pin, cross, and uniforms, and if she desires it she will be given a testimonial of 
her standing and character in the order. Otherwise the Sisters remain all their 
lives. For those who become too old to work or worn out there is a pension and 
home, where they may stay as long as they live. 

Probationers who enter after forty years of age cannot receive the pension 
or receive the benefits of the Invalids’ Home. 

The training is entirely practical, and is given in the wards by the Frau 
Oberin’s assistants. A few lectures were at one time given by the resident physi¬ 
cian, but they were shortly abandoned, so now neither studies nor examinations 
are required. 

There are medical and surgical wards for men and women, rooms for private 
patients, a ward for children, two operating-rooms, and a dispensary, where the 
sick poor are treated free of charge. 

No contagions or obstetrical patients are admitted. 

A nurse has about three months’ training in each of the different depart¬ 
ments. 

She has the opportunity of seeing various methods of treatment, as the 
patients are largely sent by the doctors of the city and are treated by them 
there. In connection with the dispensary, there is a drug department. This is 
also the nurses’ province: they are their own pharmacists, and prepare all drugs 
used in the hospital. 
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Sisters are supplied with uniforms, caps, and underclothing. 

Boots, gloves, soap, hair-pins, and similar necessities they must buy out of 
an allowance of eight marks (two dollars) per month. 

They are sometimes sent out on private duty, but are subject io recall by the 
Frau Oberin should the needs of the hospital demand it. Twice a week such 
nurses must report personally to the Mother Superior, and should the patient or 
the family doctor demand things that it is not customary for them to do, they 
are not allowed to refuse or agree to the point, but must report the facts imme¬ 
diately by letter to the Frau Oberin, who deals with them herself. No charges 
are ma.de for outside work. It is understood by such patients, however, that they 
are expected to give whatever they consider the Sisters’ services may be worth, 
though it sometimes happens that a wealthy patient may give little or even 
nothing, it. is not true of the majority of eases. Barring the thirty thousand 
marks (seven thousand five hundred dollars) the interest of which is used for 
the invalid Sisters, the hospital is quite dependent upon such gifts, and they have 
all they need. 

Aside from nursing and pharmacy, some of the nurses have learned photog¬ 
raphy and develop their own Rontgen photographs. 

The general cleaning of the hospital outside the wards,—washing dishes, etc., 
—is done by the servants usually, but in ease of necessity the Sisters would be 
called upon. 

Several occupy one sleeping-room together, and Ibis they are required to 
keep in order themselves. They rise at live-thirty a.m. in summer, six a.m. in 
winter. Twice a week or at longer intervals they take turns in “watching at 
night.” 

They have one hour daily for rest, and at nine p.m. their work must be fin¬ 
ished. Attendance at morning and evening prayers is compulsory, also service 
in the little chapel on Sundays, unless occupied with the sick. Exercising in the 
fresh air for one hour is allowed daily during their hour of rest, but two hours a 
week they must, spend out-of-doors. 

Once in two months they are allowed to call on friends,—providing the Frau 
Oberin approves of the friends. They may also go to classical or sacred concerts. 

Private correspondence is allowed only on Wednesday evenings. At the 
other hospitals and stations there is a Sister in charge, and all the other Sisters 
are subordinate to her, but all are subordinate to the Frau Oberin, and all mat¬ 
ters of moment must be referred to her. 

To lovers of beautiful old carved furniture, ancient silver, wonderful em¬ 
broideries, etc., a visit to 1 lie Frau Oberin's private apartments would be a great 
treat. Upon entering her reception-room, one stops and exclaims in amazement 
and delight at the wealth of treasured bits that meet the eye so unexpectedly. 
One conjures up all sorts of mediaeval stories as secret drawers are disclosed in 
most unexpected and unusual places. Doors of cabinets were opened showing 
still other drawers within, which are most beautifully carved or inlaid. 

Outside, in the corridor of the wing occupied by the Frau Oberin and the 
nurses, the walls are literally lined with great carved chests almost black with 
age, fourteen in all, and several old cabinets equally old and beautiful. Very 
proud she is of these possessions, and rightly so, too. 

Y. G. Waters 
(Johns Hopkins Hospital). 



